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They were not yet home, but 
they were out. 

The Navy quickly issued them 
clothing. In Seoul they paused 
long enough for the skipper to 
hold a press conference— a real 
one this time— at which he be- 
gan to fill in the blanks. He 
praised his crew. 

“Those guys were simply tre- 
mendous. ,, He denied any intru- 
sions and defended his actions. 

“I never, doubted in my mind 
that the United States govern- 
ment ever considered that I had 
disobeyed wilfully, intentionally 
or unintentionally the instruc- 


tions I had received.” 

Then they boarded two C-141 
Starlifter transports to begin the 
long voyage back over the Pa- 
cific they had crossed in their 
ship more than a year before, 
then obscure sailors, but now 

“As far as the U.S. Navy and 
the nation are concerned now, 
these men acted honorably,” 
said Rear Adm. Edwin M. Ro- 
senberg, in charge of getting the 
men home. And Lloyd Bucher, 
he said, was a “hero among 
heroes.” In the holiday mood of 
the nation, none ' spoke other- 
wise. 

HOME AT LAST 

On Christmas Eve, the planes 
landed at the Miramar Naval 
Air Station at Coronado, Calif., 
just across the bay from San 
Diego. They were back in port. 
A band struck up “The Lonely 
Bull.” Families and friends hur- 
ried to greet them. Tears. Em- 
braces. A glance to see that it 
was really true. Another, hug. 

Then an honor guard of sai- 
lors carried out the casket of 
Duane Hodges. Trumpeters 
played “The Navy Hymn.” An 
honor guard fired three rounds 
into the air. Bucher, after em- 
bracing Hodges’s mother, 
bowed his head. Then a gray 
hearse drove Hodges’s body 
away from his shipmates. They 
saluted. 

Time had changed them and 
the lives they had left behind. 
There was so much to catch up 


on. So Nixon was elected? Who 
won the World Series? What 
kind of year had it been back 
home? 

Ralph Reed, who at 132 was 68 
pounds underweight, just want- 
ed to eat. But he figured he’d 
been too fat anyway and 
planned to stop at 165, Was it 
true he’d eaten eight eggs for 
breakfast after his arrival? 

“No, that was just a rumor. 1 
actually had nine.” 

Karnes, who scarcely had two : 
cups of coffee a year, now 
couldn’t drink enough. 

For the first time Murphy saw 
his new nine-month-old daugh- 
ter. Hammond, Chicca, Haen* 
son and four others met their 
new babies. Murphy also got a 
telegram from the three fisher- 
men he’d saved two years be- 
fore. 

But the 11 months had left 
their scars. Arnold still had not 
regained feeling in two fingers 
of his left hand. Navy doctors 
told Law his eye damage would 
be permanent due to malnutri- 
tion. And the skipper? 

“When I first met him, I 
thought he was a guy totally in 
control,” said Schumacher. “He 
completely filled a chair. Now 
he was 30 pounds underweight. 
He was withdrawn and con- 
fused: why would he pick up a 
copy of Newsweek and find him- 
self on the cover?” 

THE MOOD CHANGES 

His crew, under orders not to 
talk of the Pueblo or their con- 
finement, were open in praise of 
their leader. “If it hadn’t been 
for the leadership of the com- 
manding officer, things could 
have been a lot worse than they 
were,” said Lacy. 

“We were able to survive and 
come out fairly well, I think,” 
said Steve Harris, “and I want 1 
to say this is due to the fine 
leadership of the commanding 


officer. I observed a man whol 
bore the burden of all the 81 oth-L 
er crewmen. He inspired all of 1 
us to respect and follow him, f 
which I’m sure all of us would j. 
dke to do in the future.” 

| But as the holiday season q 
passed and the Navy announced ^ 
it would hold a court inquiry, t 
something Bucher knew all t. 

- along was standard procedure p 
' when a ship is lost, other and 
blunter questions were being 
asked. p: 

“These men are being hailed i: 
as heroes,” said Richard Rus- 
sell, head of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. “They are 
heroes in the sense that they 
survived the imprisonment, but 
they did sign a great many 
statements that did not reflect 
any great heroism in my mind. 

It is a very sad and tragic af- 
fair.” 

Herman Wouk, author of the 
seagoing bestseller, “The Caine 
Mutiny,” wrote: “By the codes 
I learned as a wartime naval of- 
ficer, Commander Bucher 
should perhaps be cashiered. 
The willingness of fighting men 
to die, even against hopeless 
odds, has been the test of a na- 
tion’s ability to survive since 
Thermopylae . . . and the de- 
mands of honor, that a captured 
warrior refuse even on pain of 
death to testify falsely against 
his own country, are clear. 

“But do the demands of honor 
hold where honor, as we define 
it, is not understood and does 
not exist?” 

ANOTHER ATTACK 
Congress began an investiga- 
tion under Otis Pike who won- 
dered aloud how the nation 
could expect to be able to mus- 
ter the instant response to a 
missile attack in light of the 
communications foulups of the 
Pueblo incident. When the North 


Koreans shot down an EC121 
spy plane in April it only height- 
ened such concern. It was 
asked, anew, if ELINT was 
worth the hazard. 

After the Pueblo seizure, 
McNamara said: “I doubt that 
we will learn anything that 
would prevent a recurrence of 
this kind of incident.” He re- 
called that his daughter had 
been robbed one night directly 


[in front of his Washington home. 
I “I didn’t learn anything from 
that that would prevent a recur- 
rence. As a matter of fact, it 
happened two months later to 
the woman next door. I suspect 
it is a risk we are going to have 
to continue to accept if we want 
the intelligence that it provides 
us.” 

And what of the Code of Con- 
duct? In a confidential memo- 
randum prompted by the Pueb- 
lo, the Navy Chief of Personnel 
Vice Adm. Charles K. Duncan, 
reportedly said there was “no 
acceptable alternative” to it. 
But in an editorial in the maga- 
zine “Army” Col. Robert B. 
Rigg, a former POW of the 
Chinese and who had worked on 
the Code in 1955, pointedly 
raised another question: 

“If a general officer at a 
peace table can sign a ‘confes- ’ 
sion’ to free POWs why can’t an 
American general imprisoned 
by an enemy do the same thing 
for the same purpose? ... In! 
these circumstances a POW of I 
any rank could now reason that 
his signature on a written i 
confession could hurry his re- 
lease . . . but when he does so, 1 
he is violating the letter and i 
spirit of the Code . . . even if it 1 
was done for the humanitarian 
purpose of releasing prisoners ’ 

. . . Plainly a precedent has 
been established in the peculiar 
way the Pueblo crew was re- 
leased and we now have a dou- 
ble standard.” 

And then there was an officer, 
a former POW, who wrote Otis 
Pike: “I just don’t want to be a 
member of a military where the 
world could say anything I say 
is a lie.” 

(Continued Wednesday) I 


